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error of thinking that legislators must be animated
by the same elevated purposes of which they are
conscious. Bentham could never have believed in
his theory of the universal government of men by
legislation, based upon the principle of securing the
greatest happiness to the greatest number, unless he
had in his mind the notion that such was the char-
acter of the legislative power. Had any body of re-
formers set themselves about the task of elaborating
a detailed scheme of legislation upon his theory, the
chances are that he would have been foremost in
denouncing it, thus confessing that his theories of
legislation were unfounded, unless he, or some one
equally enlightened and just, were made the legis-
lator. When we look at the sovereigns of history
the contrasts we find to the conceptions of the just
legislator are so broad as to be amusing. We may
find a Nero or an Antonine, a Peter the Great or a
Merovingian sluggard, a Louis the Fourth or a Louis
the Fourteenth, King Stork or King Log. And if
we turn to popular forms of government the spec-
tacle of the fact when compared with the theory is
often only less amusing. The members of the
Legislatures of our own States are likely to be not the
wisest, but the smartest only. Instead of having the
public good at heart they often have only their own
personal interests or ambitions, or they have been
elected through the patronage and money of some
powerful pecuniary interest and are faithful alone
to that influence. Moreover, the pecuniary value
which may lie in some special legislation is often so
great that powerful private interests are found willing